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Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 


In  response  to  your  request,  we  evaluated  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development’s  (aid)  progress  in  resettling  displaced  residents  of 
the  El  Chorrillo  district  of  Panama  City,  Panama.  These  residents  were 
displaced  as  a  result  of  U.S.  military  action  in  December  1989.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  we  (1)  assessed  the  living  conditions  at  the  Albrook  facility,  the 
largest  of  the  seven  displaced  persons  camps,  (2)  determined  the  status 
of  the  program  to  find  permanent  replacement  housing  for  the  displaced 
El  Chorrillo  residents,  and  (3)  identified  factors  that  may  impede  fur¬ 
ther  progress  in  providing  permanent  homes. 

On  September  6,  1990,  we  briefed  your  staff  on  the  preliminary  results 
of  our  review.  This  letter  summarizes  and  updates  the  information  pro¬ 
vided  during  that  briefing,  and  appendixes  I  and  II  discuss  it  in  more 
detail. 


On  December  20,  1989,  the  U.S.  military  intervened  in  Panama  to 
remove  General  Noriega  from  power,  and  in  doing  so,  attacked  the 
Panama  Defense  Force  headquarters  in  the  El  Chorrillo  district  of 
Panama  City,  Panama.  A  significant  amount  of  fighting  and  destruction 
occurred  in  this  district.  As  a  result,  an  estimated  2,200  households1 
were  displaced. 

In  February  1990,  at  the  request  of  the  Panamanian  government,  aid 
began  a  $15.7  million  program-  to  provide  housing  and  basic  amenities 


'A  household  is  defined  as  a  group  of  individuals  living  together.  T.iey  may  or  may  not  !>e  related 
family  members  and  a  household  may  include  more  than  one  family.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  number  of  displaced  households  resulting  from  the  fighting  because  Kl  Chorrillo  was  basically  a 
"squatter  settlement"  at  the  time. 

“Funding  for  the  housing  program  was  provided  by  the  Urgent  Assistance  for  Democracy  in  Panama 
Act  of  1990  signed  on  February  14.  1991).  On  February  21,  1990,  the  Acting  Administrator,  AID. 
approved  the  use  of  $90,125  million  of  deobligations  from  Africa  for  use  in  Panama.  Of  this  amount. 
$12,799  million  was  for  the  housing  program.  In  addition.  AID  allocated  $2  975  million  from  the  Dire 
Kmergency  Act  (Public  haw  101  -902)  to  the  housing  program. 
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to  those  persons  displaced  from  El  Chorrillo.  Those  displaced  took  up 
residence  in  one  of  seven  displaced  persons  camps,  with  relatives,  or 
rented  their  own  accommodations. 

The  Albr»x»k  facility  has  been  providing  temporary  housing  for  C>9  to  78 
percent  of  the  displaced  persons.  It  is  managed  by  the  International  Red 
Cross  under  an  Ain  agreement.  Table  1  shows  the  number  of  displaced 
persons  at  each  of  the  seven  camps. 


Table  1:  Number  of  Displaced  El  Chorrillo 
Residents  at  Temporary  Camps 

Site 

January 

August 

November 

Albrook 

3,157 

2,229 

1,995 

Facility  for  the  Elderly 

69 

62 

50 

Ministry  of  Housing 

194 

167 

151 

Junta  Communal  St.  Anna 

105 

94 

72 

Pension  "G” 

110 

93 

93 

El  Salvador  School/  Casa  de  Piedra 

300 

400 

387 

Clmica  Mastellary 

110 

66 

118 

Total 

4,045 

3,111 

2,866 

In  addition  to  assisting  in  providing  temporary  housing,  Ain  initiated  a 
program  to  help  resettle  displaced  El  Chorrillo  residents  in  more  perma¬ 
nent  housing.  This  program  is  being  managed  by  the  Caja  de  Ahorros.11 
The  process  of  providing  such  housing  involves  a  series  of  sequential 
activities.  This  process  is  implemented  anti  overseen  largely  by  Panama¬ 
nian  government  offices  and  the  Caja. 


Results  in  Brief 


Our  review  indicated  that  the  living  conditions  at  the  Albrook  facility 
generally  met.  acceptable  standards  as  defined  by  international  refugee 
organizations.  Food  services  appeared  adequate;  living  space,  toilet,  and 
bath  areas  were  clean  and  sanitary;  and  health  and  medical  care  were 
available.  However,  living  quarters  are  small  at  the  Albrook  facility  and 
lack  privacy.  The  size;  of  the  quarters  are  3-meters  square  and;”  '  •  ' 

according  to  Ain  officials,  were  inspected  prior  to  occupancy  by  officials 
from  the  International  Red  Cross  and  the  United  Nations  High  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Refugees,  who  indicated  that  the  size  was  adequate  for  a  tempo¬ 
rary  facility.  Residents  complained  that  living  under  l hese  conditions 
over  an  extended  period  had  become  increasingly  more  difficult. 


:lThe  C;ga  de  Ahorros  is  ;i  national  savings  bank  (hat  has  experience  in  s  wings  passbooks  and  home 
loans.  AH)  informed  us  that  the  Caja  had  worked  with  All)  in  the  past  and  that  there  were  few  other 
institutions  available  tohwome  involved  in  the  project  with  the  Oiga's  experience. 
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According  to  aid's  Mission  Director,  as  of  August  29, 1990,  (5  months 
after  the  permanent  housing  program  began,  142  replacement  homes  or 
approximately  7  percent  of  the  estimated  2,200  homes  needed  had  been 
delivered,  aid  informed  us  that  as  of  November  8,  1990,  344  homes  or 
approximately  1(5  percent  had  been  delivered.  This  rate  of  progress  has 
been  less  than  what  was  expected  by  aid  and  can  be  attributed  to 

(1)  delays  inherent  in  the  fundamental  design  of  the  program  such  as 
allowing  the  displaced  families  to  select  from  among  several  options  and 

(2)  implementation  problems  in  such  areas  as  financing,  contracting,  and 
actual  construction  of  the  housing  units. 

aid  officials  told  us  that  the  problems  that  initially  slowed  the  program 
have  been  overcome  and  that  housing  units  will  soon  become  more  rap¬ 
idly  available  and  that  the  temporary  camps  can  be  closed  by  March 
1991. 


aid  has  become  more  directly  involved  in  addressing  factors  that  have 
impeded  progress  to  date,  and  has  assigned  an  aid  engineer  to  work  with 
housing  contractors  and  the  Panamanian  utility  company  to  overcome 
development  problems.  Whether  aid  will  meet  its  latest  target  dates  for 
completing  the  housing  program  cannot  be  determined  at  this  time;  how¬ 
ever,  aid’s  recent  actions  should  lead  to  faster  and  more  efficient  pro¬ 
gram  results. 

Nevertheless,  some  problems  remain.  For  example,  some  persons  at  the 
Albrook  facility  and  elsewhere  have  been  found  ineligible  forjjerraanent 
housing  by  the  Panamanian  Ministry  of  Housing.  The  eligibility  of 
others  is  uncertain  because,  for  example,  they  may  have  been  living  in 
make-shift  or  non-permanent  structures  in  El  Chorrillo  prior  to 
December  20, 1989.  aid  and  the  Panamanian  government  are  still 
working  to  determine  how  many  persons  will  be  eligible  and  how  many 
additional  households  will  have  to  be  provided  housing. 

The  time  it  took  to  get  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  the  Caja  to  certify 
and  provide  passbooks  to  eligible  participants  contributed  to  delays  in 
the  contracting  process.  In  addition,  some  participants  have  been  slow  in 
making  their  housing  choices,  thus,  delaying  the  start  of  construction. 
Problems  associated  with  utility  hookups  and  titling  continue  to  slow 
the  housing  delivery  process. 

A  funding  problem  that  aid  faced  in  August  has  apparently  been 
resolved.  Funding  the  difference  between  the  estimated  2,200  homes 
that  are  needed  and  the  2,000  houses  for  which  aid  had  funds  has  been 
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addressed,  and  the  reprogramming  of  Dire  Emergency  Aet  funds  to 
cover  the  difference  has  been  approved. 


Scope  and 
Methodology 


To  assess  the  conditions  at.  the  Albrook  facility,  we  interviewed  officials 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Panama;  Ain  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  Panama; 
the  Panamanian  government;  a  Panamanian  private  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tion;  and  the  Displaced  Committee,  as  well  as  displaced  persons  from 
El  Chorrillo.  We  reviewed  documents  provided  by  aid,  the  International 
Red  Cross,  and  Panamanian  public  and  private  agencies.  We  also  toured 
the  Albrook  facilit  y  and  inspected  the  living  conditions. 

To  determine  the  status  of  the  housing  program,  we  int  erviewed  aid, 

U.S.  Embassy,  Panamanian  government  and  Panamanian  banking  offi¬ 
cials,  reviewed  program  documents,  and  visited  each  of  the  proposed 
housing  sites.  We  interviewed  an  Ain  contractor  and  auditors  from  the 
Regional  Inspector  General’s  office  and  reviewed  their  work.  We  also 
spoke  with  persons  already  living  in  new  housing  and  people  in  the 
camps  waiting  to  move.  ......  t 

The  problems  that  continue  to  exist  were  identified  through  firsthand 
observations  and  information  provided  by  U.S.  officials  in  country,  pro¬ 
gram  managers,  and  Panamanian  officials. 

We  conducted  our  review  between  August  and  November  1990  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  generally  accepted  government  auditing  standards. 

We  discussed  the  contents  of  this  report  with  aid  officials  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  and  with  aid  mission  and  U.S.  Embassy  officials  in  Panama. 
They  generally  agreed  with  the  information  in  this  report.  We  have 
incorporated  their  comments  in  the  report  where  appropriate. 

As  arranged  with  your  office,  unless  you  publicly  announce  its  contents 
earlier,  we  plan  no  further  distribution  of  this  report  until  7  days  from 
the  date  of  this  letter.  At.  that  time,  we  will  send  copies  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Administrator  of  aid,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man¬ 
agement  and  Hudget.  We  will  also  make  copies  available  to  other  inter¬ 
ested  parties  upon  request. 

The  major  contributors  to  this  report  are  Donald  L.  Patton,  Assistant 
Director;  Oliver  G.  llarter,  Evaluator-in-Charge;  and  Luis  Escalante,  Jr., 
Site  Senior.  Please  contact  me  at  (202)  270-9790  if  you  or  your  staff 
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have  any  questions  or  need  additional  information  concerning  this 
report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

//*■ — 

Harold  J.  Johnson 
Director,  Foreign  Economic 
Assistance  Issues 
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Fires  destroyed  approximately  2,200  household  residences  in  the 
El  Chorrillo  section  of  Panama  during  the  fierce  fighting  that  took  place 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  Panama  Defense  Force  headquarters  begin¬ 
ning  on  December  20,  1989.  These  residences  were  primarily  in  decrepit 
wooden  structures  built  in  the  early  1900s  to  house  workers  engaged  in 
building  the  Panama  Canal.  (See  fig.  1.1.)  This  was  the  only  area  in 
Panama  in  which  the  conflict  caused  significant  population 
displacement. 


Figure  1.1:  Typical  El  Chorrillo  Multifamily 
Residence  Before  the  December  1989 
Fighting 


ITS.  military  personnel  encouraged  civilian  residents  to  evacuate  desig¬ 
nated  danger  areas  from  the  outset  of  the  battle  in  El  Chorrillo  Py 
midday  December  21,  1989,  most  residents  had  arrived  in  a  displaced 
persons  area  established  by  the  ITS.  military  on  the  grounds  of  Balboa 
High  School,  about  1  mile  from  El  Chorrillo. 

From  December  21,  1989,  through  January  11,  1990.  many  of  the  dis¬ 
placed  persons  left  the  Balboa  High  School  grounds.  The  majority 
arranged  for  some  or  all  of  their  family  members  to  live  with  relatives 
or  close  friends.  There  were  also  some  who  rented  their  own  accommo¬ 
dations.  A  small  number  of  elderly  persons  and  church  employees  were 
sheltered  in  the  Fatima  Catholic  Church  in  El  Chorrillo.  During  this 
period,  the  Ministry  of  Education  opened  parts  of  three  schools,  and 
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Santa  Ana's  municipal  authorities  opened  its  community  center  for  use 
as  temporary  shelters. 

On  January  1 1  and  12.  1990,  the  families  who  remained  in  Balboa  and 
who  chose  or  needed  to  continue  to  receive  shelter  and  other  assistance 
were  transported  to  a  displaced  persons  camp  with  special  preparations 
financed  by  aid’s  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  (OFDA ).  This 
facility,  located  next  to  the  I'.S.  Albrook  Air  Station,  consisted  princi¬ 
pally  of  two  Ministry  of  Public  Works  hangars  converted  by  the  I’.S. 
military.  Panamanian  government  employees,  and  local  contractors  into 
a  displaced  families  camp  with  individual  cubicles  separated  by  plastic 
walls.  Additional  living  space  was  added  by  erecting  50  canvas  tents 
outside  the  hangar.  About  00  elderly  persons  were  sheltered  and  cared 
for  in  a  large,  one-story  health  center  in  a  building  near  the  hangar. 

On  January  ’9,  1990.  OFDA  assumed  overall  responsibility  from  the  I'.S. 
military  for  providing  food  and  shelter  for  the  more  than  3.000  dis¬ 
placed  people  at  Albrook.  aid  contracted  with  the  International  Red 
Cross  for  day-to-day  operation  of  the  facility,  aid  contracted  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Industry,  and  Agriculture  of  Panama  to  manage 
the  accounting  and  disbursement  of  funds  for  activities  associated  with 
the  Albrook  facility,  ofda  provided  approximately  $230,000  a  month  to 
the  Chamber  for  the  administration,  maintenance,  utilities,  supplies  and 
materials,  food,  and  other  items  for  the  Albrook  facility  until  June  30. 

1990. 

On  July  1,  1990,  aid  signed  a  grant  agreement  with  the  Cnamber  for 
$1.9  million  to  fund  operation  of  the  Albrook  facility  through  March  31, 

1991 .  The  money  was  to  be  used  to  purchase  food,  medical  supplies, 
hygienic  supplies,  educational  supplies,  and  other  essential  supplies  for 
the  displaced  families  at  Albrook.  The  grant  also  funds  the  costs  of  any 
additional  construction  that  may  be  required  at  the  camp,  as  well  as  the 
Chamber’s  personnel  costs. 


On  August  29,  1990,  there  were  2,229  displaced  persons  living  in  730 
cubicles  in  two  hangars  at  the  Albrook  facility.  By  November  8.  1990, 
this  number  was  reduced  to  1.995.  The  size  of  the  cubicles  are  approxi¬ 
mately  3-meters  square.  According  to  aid  officials,  the  Albrook  facility 
was  inspected  prior  to  occupancy  by  officials  from  the  International  Red 
Cross  and  the  United  Nations  High  Commission  for  Refugees  who  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  cubicle  size  was  adequate  for  a  temporary  living  facility. 
At  most,  four  family  members  are  assigned  per  cubicle.  Family  groups 
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consisting  of  more  than  four  members  are  provided  additional  eubieles. 
Figure  1.2  shows  the  confining  conditions  at  the  Albrook  facility  as  of 
August  1990. 


Facilities  Are  Sanitary  The  Albrook  facility  has  flush  toilets,  showers,  wash  basins,  and  other 

facilities.  With  regard  to  sanitation  conditions,  we  found  clean  toilet  and 
bath  areas.  We  received  no  reports  of  rodents  or  other  unusual  insect 
problems.  The  common  living  areas,  such  as  the  lounge  area  and  laundry 
area,  were  also  well  maintained.  We  were  informed  that  sanitation  stan¬ 
dards  are  checked  weekly  by  a  public  health  environmental  inspector 
and  the  camp  had  recently  received  100-percent  ratings.  The  water 
facilities  at  Albrook  provided  clean,  potable  water  with  good  pressure, 
and  a  reasonable  number  of  outlets  for  resident  s’  use. 


Health  Care  Is  Available  Health  services  at  the  Albrook  facility  are  provided  by  full-time  Red 

Cross  and  Panamanian  government  staff.  As  of  August  1990,  the  staff 
included  a  medical  director  and  deputy,  three  staff  doctors  two  pedia¬ 
tricians,  a  psychiatrist  and  a  psychologist,  two  dentists,  two  social 
workers,  and  four  nurses. 
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Food  is  provided  under  conti  «ct  with  a  long-established  Panamanian 
restaurant  which  specializes  in  low-cost  meals.  The  restaurant  provides 
breakfast  and  dinner,  7  days  a  week.  Children  up  to  the  age  of  n  receive 
supplementary  powdered  and  prepared  milk.  This  group  is  closely  moni¬ 
tored  by  Red  Cross  and  Panamanian  health  officials.  Studies  have 
shown  that  according  to  height  and  weight  standards,  children  at  the 
Albrook  facility  meet  or  exceed  Panamanian  standards.  No  cases  of  ill¬ 
ness  due  to  malnutrition  were  noted.  Primary  and  secondary  school  chil¬ 
dren  receive  a  bag  lunch. 

The  medical  director  at  the  facility  stated  that  her  office  monitors  the 
dietary  content  of  the  meals  and  finds  it  nutritious,  although  we  were 
told  by  the  food  provider  that  the  meals  for  adults  were  not  developed 
with  the  assistance  of  a  nutritionist.  The  director  also  staved  that 
through  sampling,  her  office  considers  the  food  appetizing.  An  aid  con¬ 
tractor  evaluating  the  conditions  of  the  Albrook  facility  reported  that  he 
ate  five  evening  meals  and  “found  the  food  appetizing  and  tasty,  and 
served  in  large  quantities,  including  particularly  the  amount  of  meat  ." 

At  the  one  evening  meal  we  participated  in,  we  agree  with  this  assess¬ 
ment.  According  to  aid  and  Red  Cross  officials  in  Panama,  the  food  pro¬ 
vided  adults  reflects  the  stated  desires  of  those  in  the  facility  and  is 
basically  a  traditional  Panamanian  diet. 

The  displaced  persons  at  the  camp  have  elected  individuals  to  represent 
them  in  meetings  with  government  and  other  officials.  This  group  is 
known  as  the  Displaced  Committee.  This  committee  has  complained  that 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  food  served  to  residents  is  unappetizing, 
non-nutritious,  and  insufficient. 

The  aid  consultant  who  studied  conditions  at  the  Albrook  facility 
reported  that  this  committee  has  taken  on  the  role  of  aggressive  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  displaced  population,  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  any  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  gaining  additional  U.S.  government  material  assistance 
for  the  affected  population.  The  consultant  also  reported  that  a  number 
of  the  most  important  criticisms  and  allegations  asserted  by  committee 
representatives  were  simply  not  factual.  According  to  the  consultant, 
this  type  of  experience  could  affect  the  usefulness  and  quality  of  dia¬ 
logue  which  the  committee  might  wish  to  maintain  with  key  organiza¬ 
tions  whose  aim  is  to  assist  the  camp’s  displaced  population.  We  also 
spoke  to  the  committee  members  and  followed  up  on  their  criticisms  and 
allegations.  We  agree  with  the  aid  consultant  that  the  committee's  criti¬ 
cisms  and  allegations  were  typically  unsubstantiated  or  overstated. 
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Plans  for  Closing  the 
Albrook  Facility 


aid  initially  estimated  that  the  Albrook  facility  would  be  closed  on 
August  3,  1990,  or  150  days  from  the  date  of  the  original  housing  grant 
agreement,  aid  now  anticipates  that  by  March  31,  1991,  sufficient 
housing  will  be  available  for  all  of  the  displaced  persons  to  be  relocated, 
and  the  Albrook  facility  will  be  closed.  What  aid  decides  to  do  about 
those  displaced  persons  in  the  camps  who  are  not  considered  eligible  for 
housing  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  could  affect  the  date  the  camps  will 
actually  close. 

There  are  two  types  of  family  groups  that  have  been  declared  ineligible 
for  housing.  The  first  group  consists  of  (1)  persons  that  had  moved  from 
El  Chorrillo  before  U.S.  military  action,  (2)  persons  that  owned  a  place 
of  business  in  El  Chorrillo  but  not  a  place  of  residence,  and  (3)  persons 
who  did  not  live  in  El  Chorrillo.  The  Ministry  of  Housing  determined, 
based  on  guidelines  outlined  in  the  grant  agreement,  that  these  persons 
are  not  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program. 

The  second  group  consists  of  persons  that  had  lived  in  a  defined  house¬ 
hold  group  in  El  Chorrillo  before  U.S.  military  action  but  for  some 
reason  are  no  longer  part  of  that  household  group.  Since  housing  is  being 
provided  to  replace  destroyed  housing  on  a  one-for-one  basis,  people 
who  have  become  estranged  from  their  original  family  grouping  now 
find  themselves  without  a  permanent  housing  arrangement. 

aid  has  stated  that  it  will  provide  permanent  housing  for  all  family 
groups  deemed  eligible  and  will  close  the  Albrook  facility  when  the 
groups  move  out.  According  to  an  aid  mission  report  dated  November  5. 
1990,  final  disposition  of  eligibility  for  permanent  housing  was  pending 
for  98  of  the  648  families  still  at  the  Albrook  facility,  aid  has  not  made  a 
final  decision  on  what  actions  to  take  with  people  still  at  Albrook  who 
are  not  eligible  for  permanent  housing  assistance,  aid  mission  officials 
stated  that  the  ineligibles  are  a  Government  of  Panama  problem,  but 
that  they  are  working  with  the  Panamanian  government  to  determine 
what  actions  to  take. 
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aid  plans  to  provide  a  replacement  residential  unit  to  each  family  group 
or  household  (as  opposed  to  individuals  or  families)  identified  by  the 
Panamanian  government  as  having  lost  a  unit  as  a  result  of  the  U.S. 
military  action. 

aid  signed  a  grant  agreement  on  March  7,  1990,  to  fund  the  construction 
of  1,800  residential  units.  By  October  1990,  funding  had  been  increased 
to  provide  units  for  a  total  of  2,000  eligible  households.  As  of  August  24, 

1990,  ihe  Panama  Ministiy  of  Housing  estimated  that  2,139  houses  will 
be  needed,  aid  officials  in  Panama  told  us  that  money  for  the  additional 
139  units  will  come  from  reprogramming  Dire  Emergency  Act  funds. 
Furthermore,  depending  on  how  aid  decides  to  handle  the  housing  needs 
of  the  ineligibles  and  individuals  no  longer  part  of  an  eligible  household. 
aid  may  end  up  providing  permanent  housing  for  additional  families. 

aid  initially  estimated  that  all  housing  financed  under  the  grant  would 
be  completed  by  August  3,  1990.  The  completion  date  was  later 
amended  to  December  31 ,  1990.  and  has  now  been  revised  to  March  31 , 

1991. 


AID’S  Program 
Approach 


The  primary  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  aid  housing  program  to 
resettle  El  Chorrillo  residents  relative  to  traditional  aid  housing  efforts, 
is  that  the  displaced  residents  of  El  Chorrillo  were  allowed  to  choose 
where  they  wanted  to  live  within  a  budget  of  $6,500.  More  traditional 
aid  projects  provide  funds  to  a  public  or  private  organization  to  produce 
a  specific  number  of  housing  units  within  a  specific  time  frame. 

aid  was  concerned  that  if  it  followed  its  more  traditional  housing  pro¬ 
gram  and  did  not  provide  households  a  choice  of  housing  options,  it 
risked  establishing  future  slums  and  the  eventual  dissatisfaction  of 
those  it  helped  to  resettle.  Considering  the  politically  volatile  situation 
that  existed,  aid  was  looking  to  develop  a  solution  it  could  be  proud  of, 
as  well  as  satisfy  the  needs  of  those  displaced. 

The  following  is  the  process  used  in  this  program: 

The  Panama  Ministry  of  Housing  developed  a  list  of  eligible  family 
groups  using  1989  census  data  and  information  provided  by  the  Catholic 
parish  in  El  Chorrillo,  neighbors,  and  others.  The  Ministry’s  current  esti¬ 
mate  is  that  2,139  family  groups  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
program. 
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•  The  Ministry  of  Housing  then  forwarded  the  names  of  eligible  family 
groups  to  the  Caja  which  opened  individual  $6,500  passbook  accounts 
into  which  their  housing  grant  will  be  deposited.  The  Caja  then 
presented  the  certified  list  of  accounts  to  aid  for  disbursement  of  project 
funds  to  cover  the  passbook  obligations.  The  passbooks,  required  before 
displaced  persons  could  contract  with  a  builder  or  others  providing  the 
housing  unit,  are  issued  at  this  time. 

•  As  of  August  29,  1990,  1  ,(158  family  groups  had  been  certified  eligible 
and  1,235  passbooks  had  been  issued.  By  November  8,  1990,  family 
groups  certified  eligible  increased  to  2,005  and  1 ,843  passbooks  had 
been  issued. 

•  Family  groups  with  passbooks  were  given  an  orientation  describing 
their  housing  choices.  This  was  done  both  on  a  one-on-one  basis  at  the 
Caja’s  offices  and  in  group  sessions  given  by  the  Caja's  orientation  com¬ 
mittee.  As  of  August  29,  1990,  755  of  the  1,235  passbook  holders  had 
entered  into  housing  contracts  and  by  November  8.  1990,  1,162  of  the 

1 ,843  passbook  holders  had  entered  into  contracts. 

•  When  the  housing  becomes  available,  the  titling  process  and  utility 
hookups  are  performed.  The  family  group's  debt  and  tax  status  are  sub¬ 
stantiated  and  at  that  time,  the  passbook  holder  is  given  the  keys  and  an 
$800  furniture  allowance.  As  of  November  8,  1990,  344  housing  units 
had  been  delivered  and  these  households  had  received  their  $800 
allowance. 


Housing  Choices 


In  establishing  the  program,  an  aid  consultant  interviewed  a  sample  of 
displaced  residents  to  determine  their  housing  preferences,  aid  also 
determined  the  alternatives  available  within  a  nominal  budget  of 
$6,500.  Discussed  below  are  the  four  housing  arrangements  that  were 
eventually  decided  upon  and  offered  to  the  displaced  family  groups. 


Return  to  El  Chorrillo  Beneficiaries  could  choose  to  resettle  in  an  apartment  in  El  Chorrillo  to 

be  built  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing.  Figure  11.1  shows  what  such  housing 
will  look  like,  aid  considered  this  choice  important  because  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  that  attempts  were  being  made  to  prevent  residents  from  returning 
to  what  some  considered  a  prime  downtown  area.  However,  aid  believed 
that  those  choosing  this  option  would  have  to  wait  1  to  2  years  before 
the  apartments  would  be  available  and  would  have  to  find  their  own 
housing  accommodations  until  then.  Because  the  apartments  would  cost 
$12,000  each  and  the  grant  amount  was  $6,500,  participants  would  have 
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Figure  11.1:  Housing  Similar  to  What  Will 
Be  Provided  Those  Who  Choose  to 
Return  to  El  Chorrillo 


Lot  With  Basic  Unit 
(Standard  Option) 


to  be  employed  to  qualify.  As  of  November  5,  1990,  482  family  groups 
had  selected  this  option.1 

In  November  1990,  we  were  informed  that  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
revised  its  construction  estimate  and  told  aid  it  would  have  128  units 
available  by  February  1991,  at  $6,500  each  and  another  100  units 
costing  up  to  $12,000  each  by  April  1991.  aid  officials  informed  us  that 
all  those  selecting  this  option  will  eventually  be  housed  in  El  Chorrillo. 
However,  those  not  housed  through  the  first  228  units  will  have  to  find 
their  own  housing  accommodations  until  additional  units  are  built. 


Participants  could  choose  a  $6,500,  24-meter  square,  concrete  block 
house  on  a  1 10-meter  square  or  larger  lot  at  one  of  several  sites  near 
Panama  City  built  by  private  contractors.  These  units  are  larger  than 
the  standard  20-meter  square  unit  provided  under  other  Panama  public 
housing  programs.  Residents  choosing  this  option  can  expand  the  size  of 
their  houses  using  their  own  money,  loans  from  banks,  an  AlD-sponsored 
housing  guarantee  program,  or  other  arrangements  made  with  the 


1  Not  all  of  those  who  had  selected  a  housing  option  as  of  November  5.  1 990,  had  entered  into  a 
cont  rad  ual  arrangement 
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developer.  Figures  II. 2  and  II. 3  show  two  housing  alternatives  currently 
available  to  displaced  families  under  this  option.  As  of  November  5, 
1990,  946  family  groups  had  selected  this  option. 


Figure  11.2:  Duplex  Housing  in  Vista 
Alegre  #2 
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Figure  11.3:  House  in  Villa  Lochin 


Individual  Initiative 


Some  drawbacks  associated  with  this  choice  include  inadequate  public 
transportation,  no  secondary  schools,  and  limited  shopping  and  medical 
services  in  the  area.  The  lots  being  provided  can  be  up  to  15  kilometers 
from  the  center  of  the  city.  Main  artery  transportation  links  are  approx¬ 
imately  a  mile  away.  We  were  told  that  primary  schools  are  located  in 
the  area  and  that  secondary  schools  are  planned.  We  were  also  told  that 
once  the  project  is  completed,  private  bus  service-  may  be  available,  but 
increased  availability  of  health  facilities,  and  shopping  remains  a  ques¬ 
tion  at  this  time.  Areas  are  included  in  plans  for  these  purposes:  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  infrastructure  development  will 
occur.  Some  individuals  already  in  the  housing  units  found  the  lack  of 
such  facilities  to  be  a  problem,  others  did  not.  All  of  those  with  whom 
we  spoke  said  that  they  wanted  the  larger  units  and  could  deal  with 
inconveniences  of  being  outside  the  city  center. 


Beneficiaries  could  purchase  or  construct  a  home  using  self-help  solu¬ 
tions.  Under  this  option,  the  family  group  might  purchase  a  unit  of  its 
choice  from  existing  or  new  units  or  buy  land  and  have  a  unit  built  on  it 
using  the  $(1,500  grant  plus  any  additional  resources  it  can  find.  As  of 
November  5,  1990,  230  family  groups  had  selected  this  option. 


“All  public  bits  trans|x>rfatinn  in  I’tinttmti  is  privately  owned 
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Elderly  and  Other 
Dependent  Families 


Status  of  the  Housing 
Program 


This  option  is  designed  for  the  elderly  and  chronically  dependent  fami¬ 
lies  whose  needs  do  not  fit  the  previous  options.  Although  aid  estimated 
10  percent  of  the  participants  would  opt  for  this  choice,  none  had  done 
so  as  of  November  5,  1990.  aid  officials  said  that  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  apartments  will  have  special  units  for  the  elderly. 


aid  recognizes  that  the  program  to  provide  permanent  housing  solutions 
to  displaced  persons  has  not  moved  as  quickly  as  originally  intended.  We 
identified  several  factors  that  have  influenced  the  slow  rate  of  progress 
to  date  in  resolving  the  housing  needs  of  those  displaced.  These  include: 

•  The  initial  program  decision  to  allow  the  displaced  to  choose  among  sev¬ 
eral  options,  aid  officials  in  Panama  estimate  that  this  decision  has  prob¬ 
ably  added  6  to  8  w'eeks  to  the  program’s  length. 

•  The  sequential  process  that  aid  set  up  for  eligibility  determination  and 
program  implementation  which  relied  heavily  on  a  variety  of  organiza¬ 
tions  outside  of  aid. 

•  The  unanticipated  difficulties  and  delays  experienced  in  making  eligi¬ 
bility  determinations. 

•  Miseommunications  regarding  the  sequencing  of  aid’s  disbursement  of 
funds  to  the  Caja  and  the  Caja’s  issuance  of  passbooks  to  beneficiaries. 

•  Delays  encountered  in  starting  construction  because  ( 1 )  large  builders 
were  discouraged  by  the  low-profit  margin  associated  with  building 
$6,500  units  and  wanted  150  to  200  contracts  before  starting  projects  to 
take  advantage  of  economies  of  scale  and  (2)  small  contractors  did  not 
have  funds  available  and  had  difficulty  getting  traditional  financing. 

aid  believes  the  program's  start-up  problems  have  passed  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  now  progressing  at  a  satisfactory  pace  and  is  accelerating,  aid 
has  recently  become  more  involved  in  the  management  of  the  program. 
For  example,  it  has  begun  verifying  program  data  to  determine  precisely 
how  many  housing  units  are  available,  who  is  or  is  not  in  these  units 
(and,  if  not,  why  not),  how  many  are  under  construction,  and  when  the 
housing  units  will  be  complete.  An  aid  engineer  was  assigned  to  deal 
with  construction  and  utility  problems  that  have  slowed  progress.  In 
addition,  problems  between  aid  and  the  Caja  on  disbursement  of  funds 
have  been  resolved. 

aid  officials  in  Panama  are  confident  that  the  majority  of  the  program 
will  be  completed  by  March  1991 .  However,  we  were  unable  to  evaluate 
aid's  schedule  or  determine  when  housing  for  all  eligible  participants 
will  become  available.  Table  II.  1  show’s  three  aid  estimates  of  units 
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expected  to  be  available  by  March  31,  1991.  While  the  August  7.  1990, 
estimate  indicates  that  2,052  housing  units  will  be  available,  the 
August  30,  1990,  estimate  shows  only  1,874  available  units.  None  of 
these  figures  match  the  1,800  original  units,  the  revised  2,000  units,  or 
the  latest  Ministry  of  Housing  estimate  of  2,139  units  that  will  have  to 
be  provided. 


Table  11.1:  Estimates  of  Units  Available  1 

by  March  31, 1991  Estimates 


Option 

Aug.  7 

Aug.  30 

Nov.  8 

El  Chorriilo 

492 

160 

466 

Lot  with  basic  construction 

1.440 

1.268 

1.314 

Individual  initiative 

120 

446 

420 

Elderly  and  other 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

2,052 

1,874 

2,200 

We  recognize  the  difficulties  experienced  by  aid  in  arriving  at  estimates 
of  what  will  occur  by  March  31 ,  1991.  The  program  results  are  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  ultimate  identification  of  eligibles,  the  speed  at  which  pass¬ 
books  are  issued,  when  and  what  housing  choices  the  participants  make, 
when  construction  commitments  are  made  with  developers,  and  when 
developers  actually  build  the  houses.  However,  even  in  the  near  term, 
we  found  disparities  in  the  number  of  housing  units  that  arc  expected  to 
become  available  by  November  30,  1990.  Table  II.  2  shows  two  different 
aid  estimates  of  the  expected  November  30,  1990,  housing  availability, 
and  a  completely  different  estimate  from  an  independent  aid  Regional 
Inspector  General  study. 


Table  11.2:  AID  and  the  Inspector 
General’s  Estimates  of  Housing  to  Be 
Available  by  November  30, 1990 

Options 

AID 
Aug.  6 

Estimates 

AID 
Aug.  30 

Inspector 
General 
Aug.  21 

A  El  Chorriilo 

0 

0 

0 

B  Lot  with  basic  construction 

998 

768 

455 

C  Individual  Initiative 

125 

306 

33 

D  Elderly  and  other 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1,123 

1,074 

488’ 

‘According  to  the  AID  Inspector  General  study,  the  total  could  he  as  high  as  738  deliveries  by 
November  1990  for  one  protect  in  option  B.  an  additional  100  housing  units  may  be  available  and  in 
option  C.  an  additional  150  units  may  be  available 
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Other  basic  program  data  is  not  currently  available.  For  example,  as  of 
November  8,  1990,  1,162  family  groups  have  entered  into  housing  con¬ 
tracts,  but  we  were  unable  to  determine  how  many  houses  have  been 
started  or  their  stage  of  construction.  We  also  were  unable  to  determine 
how  many  family  groups  have  had  housing  turned  over  to  them  or  have 
moved  in.  We  were  told  that  approximately  100  families  still  living  in 
the  Albrook  facility  already  have  houses  but  have  not  yet  moved  in 
because  (1)  no  transportation  is  yet  available  to  and  from  the  new 
housing  areas,  (2)  the  new  housing  areas  are  located  too  far  away  from 
El  Chorrillo,  (3)  jobs  are  not  available,  (4)  electricity  is  not  connected  in 
some  new  houses,  and  (5)  the  Albrook  facility  offers  free  food  and 
shelter. 


(472227) 
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